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STALIN SURVEYS SOVIET INDUSTRY 


T= speech which Joseph Stalin, Secretary- 
General of the Communist party, made at a 
conference of industrial managers on June 23, 
focused attention on the problems faced by the 
Soviet industry in the third year of the Five-Year 
Plan. The conditions of Soviet industrial develop- 
ment, said Stalin, had recently undergone a 
radical change. The new situation called for new 
leadership, especially in such matters as the short- 
age and rapid turnover of labor, the recruitment 
of technical personnel, the accumulation of capital 
and the management of industry. 


The labor shortage, according to Stalin, was 
due to the “liquidation” of unemployment and the 
establishment of collective farms, which had 
checked peasant migration to the city. To remedy 
this situation, he recommended the organized 
selection of industrial workers by means of con- 
tracts between factories and collective farms, 
and the immediate mechanization of the more 
dificult labor processes. The drift of workers 
from one enterprise to another, with consequent 
disruption of production, was attributed by Stalin 
in part to a mistaken policy of equal wages in 
some industries, which made no distinction be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor. Every worker, 
he said, must have an incentive not only to remain 
at his post, but to acquire greater skill in his 
trade. Stalin therefore proposed the abolition of 
equal wages and the adoption of a differential 
wage scale. He supported these recommenda- 
tions by reference to Marx and Lenin, both of 
whom, he stated, had maintained that the differ- 
ence between skilled and unskilled labor would 
disappear only under complete communism. The 
stabilization of labor, however, was not condi- 
tioned by wages alone: the workers, said Stalin, 
should also be supplied with commodities and 
dwellings, and should be given an opportunity to 
develop their cultural aspirations. Finally, he de- 
Clared that the irresponsibility which often 
reigned in the factories as a result of the non-stop 


week should be eliminated: either the application 
of the continuous working week, which had been 
introduced in some establishments without ade- 
quate preparation, should be modified, or a tem- 
porary return should be made to the six-day week. 

Soviet industry, Stalin continued, also exper- 
ienced a shortage of technical experts. No ruling 
class, he declared, had found it possible to exist 
without its own intelligentsia. The working- 
class must therefore build up its own corps of 
technicians, loyal to the interests of the prole- 
tariat. This technical élite, however, should not 
be drawn exclusively from the ranks of the Com- 
munist party, nor should the party itself be trans- 
formed into a closed caste. According to Stalin, 
capable non-party workers should enjoy equal op- 
portunity for advancement with their Communist 
colleagues. Pending the emergence of a working- 
class intelligentsia, Soviet industry should utilize 
the services of engineers of the old régime who, 
in Stalin’s opinion, were now more willing to co- 
operate with the government than in the past; 
the government, in turn, must no longer regard 
them as potential criminals. 

Turning to financial problems, Stalin stated 
that the capital accumulated by light industry and 
agriculture, which had hitherto financed the re- 
construction of industry and transportation, was 
no longer adequate for the new projects under- 
taken by the government. Heavy industry, he 
said, must now accumulate its own capital by 
strict application of economic accounting (hozra- 
schet), elimination of mismanagement and reduc- 
tion of costs. Finally, Stalin recommended that 
the existing unwieldy industrial combinations, 
which include as many as two hundred enter- 
prises, should be broken up into smaller com- 
binations, and that the management of industrial 
concerns, hitherto controlled by a board of man- 
agers, should be entrusted to one responsible 
chairman and a few assistants. 

This frank analysis of Soviet industrial prob- 
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lems was immediately followed by concrete meas- 
ures for the application of Stalin’s recommenda- 
tions. A decree of July 7, which dealt with coal 
production in the Donetz Basin, one of the weak- 
est sectors on the Soviet “industrial front,” pro- 
vided for the mechanization of various labor 
processes, the distribution of foodstuffs, manufac- 
tured goods, fuel and water, and closer coopera- 
tion between workers and engineers. The living 
conditions of the latter were further improved 
by a decree of August 3, which stated that tech- 
nical experts should henceforth receive the same 
privileges as the highest category of workers with 
respect to food rations, living quarters, unemploy- 
ment pay, vacations, and the education of their 
children. Finally on August 12, Rudzutak, Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Transportation, declared that 
the engineers of the old régime should feel free 
to take the initiative without risk of punishment. 


These recent developments in Soviet industry 
have been interpreted by some organs of the 
Western press as a return to capitalism, compar- 
able to the New Economic Policy of 1921. Such 
an interpretation overlooks the character of the 
Soviet economic system, which has not yet reached 
the stage of communism, when society will own 
all the means of production and will distribute 
them to its members on the basis of the formula 
“from each according to his ability and to each 
according to his needs,” but represents a form of 
socialism, in which a small ruling class, the Com- 
munist party, rewards each individual in accord- 
ance with the work which he has performed. The 
Soviet government has recognized for some time 
that non-material stimuli are not sufficient to 
arouse the rank and file of workers to the supreme 
effort necessary for the fulfillment of the Five- 
Year Plan. Thus the use of piecework has been 
introduced in collective agriculture and some 
branches of industry, and bonuses have been 
granted to individual workers. Accordingly, Stal- 
in’s proposal for a differential wage scale merely 
sanctions the widespread application of an exist- 
ing practice. No attempt is made, however, to 
alter the structure of Soviet economy. Wages, 
as in the past, will be determined by the govern- 
ment, and apparently will not be allowed to exceed 
a certain maximum, while the workers will con- 
tinue to depend on the government for food, 
dwellings and the satisfaction of their cultural 
needs. 

Similarly, the Soviet government has recog- 
nized that the rapid construction of large-scale 
enterprises calls for scientific management and 
technical skill. The government, however, is con- 
fident that the old engineers and the new work- 
ing-class intelligentsia will cooperate loyally with 
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the workers in a classless society, without seeking 
to form a new bourgeoisie. Stalin and his associ- 
ates apparently foresee no serious opposition to 
their economic program, and feel sufficiently 
strong to be generous towards their former 
enemies, whose assistance is urgently needed for 
the progress of the Five-Year Plan. The Soviet 
government has not abandoned its ultimate goal: 
with his usual realism, Stalin has simply selected 
the methods which he considers best adapted to 
the needs of the moment. Time alone can prove 
the accuracy of his calculations. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Gandhi Stays in India 

On August 13 the working committee of the 
All-India Congress, charging Government viola- 
tions of the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin truce, de- 
cided to withdraw its approval of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s participation in the extended sessions of the 
Indian round-table conference. Reports based 
upon recently published correspondence between 
Gandhi and Government officials indicate that the 
dispute centres chiefly upon the use of coercive 
measures to force collection of land revenue dues 
from peasants in Bombay Presidency. Gandhi 
contends that these actions, unless subject to re- 
view by the Congress, constitute violations of the 
truce, and requests the appointment of an im- 
partial tribunal or a high court judge to arbitrate 
them. The Bombay government, however, claims 
that the terms of the truce clearly indicated that 
the land revenue dues should be collected, and 
that coercion was resorted to only after some 
months’ delay and then in carefully selected cases. 
The Viceroy is disposed to examine the more 
serious charges, but refuses to admit that the 
Congress party is vested, under the terms of the 
truce, with power to challenge the normal pro- 
cesses of law, and is therefore unwilling to arbi- 
trate. Gandhi denies the validity of this con- 
tention, arguing that it sets up the Government 
as both prosecutor and judge with reference to 
matters arising out of a contract to which both 
it and the complainants are parties. Late reports 
indicate the possibility of an eleventh-hour com- 
promise through Government appointment of a 
single trustworthy civilian or official as arbitrator. 
Meanwhile, the Imperial Government is carrying 
forward its preparations for the conference; and 
the first contingent of Indian delegates has al- 
ready left for London. T. A. BISSON 


The Dupe as Hero, by Logistes. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1930. 6s. 
An argument that the British paid the expenses of her 
allies during the war and is still paying the debts of the 
vanquished. 
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